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Tuis little work has no claim to the character of an original 
composition, It is nothing more than a condensed summary of 
the interesting information which is scattered up and down in a 
voluminous correspondence; and it is designed merely to present 


a continuous narrative of each case, very often in the words of 


the original letters. The writer trusts that, under the Divine 


blessing, it may serve to deepen and diffuse a Missionary spirit in 


the Church. 
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MISSIONARY STAFF. 


I. CaLcurta. 
European Missionarves. 


Rey. A. Durr, >.D., 1829. 
Rev. W.S. Mackay. Rey. D. Ewart. 
Rev. J. Macdonald. Rey. T. Smith, 1839. 
Native Catechists, 1846. 


Jagadishwar Bhatta Chargia. | Lal Behari De. 
Prosunna Kumar Chatterji. Behari Lal Singh. 


Assistunt Teachers. 


A large number, both of European and Native teachers, are. 
employed under the superintendence of the missionaries: but in 
consequence of recent changes, an accurate list of their names, 
and respective offices cannot be,furnished at this moment. 


2 OutT-STATIONS, : 
Culnah.—Mr. W. C. Fyfe, and Native Assistants. 
Barénagar.—Native Christian Teacher. 


II. Bompay. 


European Missionaries. 


Rev. John Wilson, D.D., 1830. 
Rey. R. Nesbit, 1830. 

Rev, J. M. Mitchell, A.M., 1838. 
Wm. Henderson, Esq., A.M., 1645. 


Native Agents. 
Dhanjibhai Nauroji, 1846, ordained. 
Hormazdji Pestonji, 1846, licensed. 

Convert School- Visitor. 
Mr. Manuel Gomez Yohan. 


» Christian Students under Training. 
Narayan Sheshadri. Gabra Warke, ae 
Bapu Mazda. Mancha Warke, } Dots 
Balu Joshi. 
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LInbrarian. 
Govindo Narayan. 


Visitor of Beni-Israel Schools. 


Sakhobu Joseph. 
Besides a considerable staff of Native Teachers. 


III. Mapras, 
European Missionaries. 


Rev. John Anderson, 1837. 
Rev. Robert Johnston, 1838. | Rev. John Braidwood, 1840. 


Native Preachers. 
P. Rajahgopaul. 
A. Venkataramiah. | S. Ettirajooloo, 


Converts under Training. 


C, Viswanauthun. C. Sungevee. 

S. P. Ramanajooloo. R. Soondrum. 
Aleemalumah, his wife. S. Davanaygum. 

C. Appasawmy. | C. Givindoorajooloo. 


V. Ponumbalum. 


G. Ragavooloo. 
S. Ramanoojum. 


S. R. Soondrum. 
A ssistant- Teacher. 


Mr. Huften, (with a great number of Native Moonshees and 
7 Pundits.) 


OutT-STATIoNs. 
1. Conjeveram Branch School. 


A. Vencatachellum, Native Teacher. 
N. Ragamada Row, and two Assistants. 
A Tamil Moonshee, and Assistant. 


2. Triplicane Branch School. 
Mr. Whiteley, with seven Native Assistants, 


3. Chingleput Branch School. 
Mr. Paezold. 
Rungasawmy, Head Assistant. 
Ramasawmy, C. Aroonachellum, P. Aroonachellum, and another 


Native Monitor. 


Caste Girls’ School. 


Superintended by Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Braidwood, and at- 
tended by 130 girls, 
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Puna. 


Rey. James Mitchell, European Missionary, 1823, 
Rey. James Aitken, do., 1840 
Mr. H. P. Cassidy, Assistant do. 


Native Teacher. 
Wizier Beg, with seven Native Teachers and Monitors. 
Out Stations at Indapur and the neighbouring villages. 
At Indapur, Mr. B. Blake. | At Kotrur, Shewanath. 


Female Schools. 


Superintended by Mrs. Mitchell, &c., at Puna, attended by 100 
girls. 
Several converts are employed as school-visitors. 


NAGPUR. 
At Nagpur—Rev. J. Hislop, ordained missionary, 1844. 
Mr. G. Apler, Assistant do. 
Native Teacher of English—Sakharan Balkrishna. 
Do. of Marathi—Eswhant Varketesh. 
Do. do.—Gopel Ramchandra. 


At Kampti—Rev. Mr. Hunter, 1846. 
Mr. Liddell, English Teacher, 
Mr. Christie, Assistant do. 
Joseph, Tamil do., Native Catechist 
and Interpreter. 


SoutH Africa. 
Cape Town.—European Missionaries. 
Rev. Ebenezer Miller, 1846, 
Rey. Mr. Gorrie, do. | A Teacher of English and Dutch. 
CAFFRELAND, 
Lovedale. 


Rey. John Bennie, Missionary, 1822, and the others at different 
periods since. 

Rey. James Laing, Missionary. 

James Weir, Missionary. 

Jacob, Native Teacher. 

Thomas Hoe, Native Teacher. 


Burnshill. 
Rev. A. M‘Diarmid, Missionary. 
Charles Henry, Native Teacher. | Robert Craig, Native Teacher, 
Pirrie. 
Rey. John Ross, Missionary. 
Joseph Williams, | Miss Thompson, Female Teacher. 
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INCIDENTS, &. 


Tue following Papers are designed to exhibit a few 
specimens of the first-fruits which have been gathered 
on the field of our foreign operations, and which may 
be regarded by the eye of faith as so many earnests 
or pledges of a glorious harvest. 

Some of these /first-fruits have been already 
gathered into the garner of heaven; while others 
have been left as ‘‘seed-corn” on the earth. Of the 
former it may be truly said, that every departed con- 
vert, “though dead, yet speaketh;” and of the latter, 
that every surviving convert may be an instrument in 
the Lord’s hands of incalculable good to his benighted 
countrymen. | 

We shall exhibit specimens illustrative of the 
actual progress of the work at each of our various 
stations in India and Africa. 


I. CALCUTTA. 


Dr. Durr, the first missionary from the Church of 

Scotland, commenced his labours in 1829; and of - 

the many seals which God himself has appended to 

his ministry and that of the devoted colleagues who 

have been associated with him in the work, we select 
B 
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some specimens, that will sufficiently illustrate both 
the peculiar system which they have pursued, and the 
eminent success with which it has been crowned. 
It may be premised, however, that the Educational 
Institutions which have been erected at all the Presi- 
dencies, and which constitute a peculiar and prominent 
feature of the Scottish missions in India, were de- 
signed to consist of two departments;—the one, pre- 
paratory; the other, of a higher or collegiate order. 
The object of the former is to initiate the boys into 
the elements of grammar, history, geography, arith- 
metic, and geometry, in inseparable conjunction with 
the principles of the Christian faith. The object of 
the latter is to perfect an acquaintance with the 
branches previously acquired, and to embrace the 
higher departments of literature, science, and Chris- 
tian theology; together with Church history, and the 
sacred languages of the Old and New Testaments. 
The English language was chosen as the fittest me- 
dium for conveying such instruction, both because 
there was a growing demand for an English education 
on the part of the respectable natives, and because 
the native dialects could scarcely have served as a 
vehicle for the results of European thought; while the 
advanced pupils, who had been trained at the Insti- 
tution, might afterwards be qualified to communicate 
what they had acquired in the vernacular languages, 
with which they were from infancy familiar. It was 
thought that a thorough European education, em- 
bracing the various departments of inductive inquiry, 
might serve as a useful auxiliary to the missionary 
work,—-since the geography, astronomy, and physical 
science of the Hindus, are incorporated in their sacred 
books, and if by natural evidence they can be shown 
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to be demonstrably wrong, the whole system of their 
superstition and idolatry may be slowly but surely 
undermined. But the grand object steadily contem- 
plated from the beginning, and steadily kept in view 
throughout, is to afford a thorough Bible education, 
in the hope that, by the blessing of God, souls might 
be converted and saved: and that thus there might 
be reared a body of native teachers, qualified for con- 
ducting vernacular schools on Christian principles ; 
and a body, also, of native preachers and ministers— 
thoroughly prepared for proclaiming the gospel to 
their benighted countrymen. 

The Institution at Calcutta was opened on Tuesday, 
the 13th July 1880, with jive pupils. By the 2d 
of August the number had increased to 250, the most’ 
advanced of whom could only read words of two 
syllables. It has continued rapidly to increase, and 
for many years it has had an average attendance of 
about 1,000 natives. The character of the instruction 
which they have received, and the fruits which have 
sprung from it, may be illustrated by the following 
specimens. We commence with a few cases in which 
it has pleased the Lord, who holds in his own hand the 
keys of the invisible worldand of death, to call some of 
his young servants from the Church militanton earth to 
the Church triumphant in heaven: and shallthen add a 
few who still remain as living witnesses of the truth: — 


1. Mahendra Lal Basék.—This interesting young 
man entered the Institution at Calcutta during the 
year 1831. After he had attended for about three 
years, his father removed him, and sent him to the 
Hindu College, either from a desire to forward his 
views in life, or in order to avoid the Christian ten- 
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dencies of the education whieh he had been receiving. 
The boy, however,was dissatisfied, and prevailed upon 
his father to sanction his return to the Institution. 
He was accordingly re-admitted, and continued to 
prosecute his studies with increasing ardour. One 
could not enter the class without at once noticing 
him. The sedate gravity and thoughtfulness which 
marked his deportment were very striking in one so 
young. His attention was im general steadily fixed 
upon the business of the class, but occasionally one 
idea would arrest his attention, and hold the mind 
temporarily in a state of abstraction. Habits in- 
duced by the discipline and proper management of a 
class, served greatly to correct thistendency; but it was 
natural to him, and although often giving the ap- 
pearance of absence of mind, really fitted him in a 
high degree for pursuing the more intricate -branches 
of education. He was now rapidly advancing in a 
grammatical acquaintance with the English language, 
and studying both the doctrines and evidences of the 
Christian religion—while he evinced the greatest 
aptitude for geometry and algebra. But all the while, 


as he afterwards acknowledged, his education was 


only furnishing food for the intellect, and was pursued 
with a view to distinction asa scholar. By a singular 
train of circumstances, however, he was speedily im- 
pressed with a deep sense of religion, and his earnest 
and protracted inquiry terminated in genuine conver- 
sion toGod. In asimple narrative of his experience, 


which was written out by himself soon after his bap- 


tism, he says, after referring to some circumstances 
which “had deeply impressed his mind, “ I began to 
think about religion, and to examine very diligently 
the evidences of Christianity. Soon after, my father, 
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in order to divert my attention from Christianity, took 
me to office, where I used sometimes to read scientific 
books, and at other times to weigh the evidences in 
my mind, and write them down on paper. But all 
this was for a very short time, for my father sent me 
to a goswami, one of the most learned Brahmans 
in Caleutta, to divert my attention from Christianity. 
Many persons from all parts of Calcutta, and some — 
Brahmans from distant places, frequented his house: 

some of whom would use all their might to lead me 
into error. Some of my neighbours, also, who had 
before been my companions and friends, being influ- 
enced by my parents, used all their efforts to lead me 
out of the way; while the rest hated, despised, and 
reviled me. About this time, my father won the 
hearts of some of my neighbours to take away every 
Christian book that I used to read. This I felt as 
a great hardship. | However, I still had a few books 
that I loved to read, and I used to read them in the 
most private place that I could find out, and keep 
them with the greatest care. Some time after, my 
mind was ultimately fixed that I should be a Chris- 
tian. Before this, I was only a degree less than cer- 
tain that Christianity is the only true religion m the 
world, and that I would embrace it. My father, 
seeing that I was daily becoming more and more dis- 
tant from his own religion, and that all my instruc- 
tors had been able to make little impression on my 
mind, had recourse to another plan, and persuaded 
some of my neighbours to tempt me to vice. At length 
on Friday morning, the 8th March, when I had been 
told that my father intended to keep another guard, 
or chain me, at a time when my guard was gone to 
bathe, I left my uncle’s house, where I often used to 
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read, to come to Mr. Ewart, for the purpose of set- 
tling all things about my baptism.” 

He continued to prosecute his inquiries with untir- 
ing zeal; and wrote out a long essay on the Christian 
evidences, which was characterized at the time “as 
exhibiting a lucid and comprehensive view of the 
subject, and proving the ability of this interesting youth 
to give to every one that asketh, a reason of the hope 
that was in him.” | 

Having conversed with the missionaries, and also 
with the chaplains at the presidency, he was admit- 
ted into the Church by baptism, and remained, at his 
own urgent request, under the protection of the 
brethren. From that time he devoted himself to the 
zealous prosecution of his studies—directing his chief 
attention, however, to divine truth. While he was 
yet only a student, the Word of God was his daily 
study, and he embraced every opportunity of enfore- 
ig its lessons upon others. Many such opportunities 
frequently oceurred, for his society was courted by 
many of the young men who attended the Institution; 
and after a little time, when the excitement caused 
among his immediate relatives, by his baptism, had 
subsided, and permitted him to feel secure in visiting 
them, he used to go on an evening, now and then, 
to ask after their welfare. When warning others, or 
when speaking on behalf of Christ, he was often 
warmed with an earnest and all-pervading fervour, 
which made him, for the time, lose sight of every 
thing else than the immediate object before him. One 
of the missionaries, Mr. Mackay, who had been absent 

for eighteen months, returned about this time, and 
thus gave utterance to his views of the young convert: 
“Mahendra, if I am not greatly mistaken, has a mind 
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of the very highest order, deep devotional feeling, and 
a powerful and commanding eloquence, which, when 
he is once excited, carries him away with it, and 
renders him insensible of the lapse of time ; and (what 
I like best) these occasions are never sought for by 
him; he has an aversion to all display; and though 
gentle and amiable, is naturally of a thoughtful, 
reserved, and taciturn disposition.” Being now a 
student in the higher or collegiate department, he 
obtained the gold medal as the best general scholar, 
after a searching comparative trial on Scripture T’heo- 
logy, the Evidences of Christianity, Ancient History, 
Political Economy, Logic, Rhetoric, Mental Philo- 
sophy, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sec- 
tions, Statics, Optics, and Astronomy. He obtained 
another prize for the best essay on “the Influence of 
Sound General Knowledge on Hinduism,’-—in which 
he took a comprehensive survey of all the leading 
departments of general knowledge, and clearly showed 
how, in all of them, Hinduism abounds with errors, 
and how the inevitable influence of sound knowledge 
must be destructive of Hinduism. 

Towards the close of 1840, he resolved to become 
a candidate for the Christian ministry, and to devote 
his life to the work of preaching the gospel. He was, 
accordingly, placed under aspecial course of instruction 
with that view; and that he might be taught in the 
school of experience, he was asked occasionally to 
accompany the brethren on their missionary tours. 
He accompanied Dr. Duff on an excursion into the 
Kishnagar district; and that eminent servant of Christ 
soon after wrote of him in these terms: ‘1 had much 
reason to be satisfied with the docility, humble deco- 
rum, and moral earnestness, of my young friend, 
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Mahendra. His tact, too, and management in meeting 
the objections, and imparting divine truth in an intel- 
ligible form to the minds of his countrymen, were such 
as to encourage no ordinary expectations as to the 
future. On one occasion he displayed much eloquence 
and power. Standing on the steps in front of a temple 
of Shiva, in the large town of Culnah, we got into a 
long and varied discussion with the Brahmans. In 
reply to the query respecting his faith, Mahendra began 
by giving a brief sketch of what he was by birth and 
education, and how he came to renounce Hinduism 
and embrace Christianity. His exordium at once 
eaught the ear and rivetted the attention of every one, 
and not a whisper was heard from the previously 
unruly audience, when he commenced his narrative by 
saying: ‘Countrymen and friends, I am a Hindu; I 
was born and brought up a Hindu; yea, I belonged to 
the Baishnabs, one of the strictest sects, as you know, 
among the Hindus. My father was, and is, a Baishnab. 
My mother was, and is, a Baishnab.’ Oh, that we had 
hundreds of Mahendras! hundreds exhibiting similar 
qualifications of head and heart; then might we begin 
to lift up our drooping heads, in the full assurance 
that the day of India’s salvation was nigh at hand !” 
Early in 1842, he was taken on examination by the 
Presbytery of Calcutta, and licensed along with his 
dear friend, Khoilas, as a catechist. They were ap- 
pointed, in the first instance, to give assistance in 
_ teaching children in the Institution, and to embrace 
every opportunity that might be afforded them of 
proclaiming -the truth. Mahendra assisted Mr. Ewart 
in preaching in Bengali, at the Bungalow chapel, every 
Monday evening, and showed great tact in rebutting 
the cavils of the audience, as well as the utmost meek- 
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ness in bearing their ridicule and revilings. The 
style of his address was generally clear, and his rea- 
soning pertinent; and the language rather that of 
common conversation, than of elaborate composition. 
The great theme of which he spoke to his countrymen 
was the sinfulness of men, and their need of a Saviour 
to reconcile them to God. He also wrote many faithful 
and impressive letters to young men, admirably adapted 
to their circumstances, either as inquirers, or back- 
sliders, or halters between two opinions. 

So early as the year 1837, M ahendra had, unex- 
pectedly, placed in the hands of one of his instruc- 
tors, a large MSS. Treatise on Geometry, which was 
found to contain many original demonstrations 
of several of the most important propositions in 
Euclid’s Elements. Many of these were very inge- 
nious, and not a few remarkably elegant. They were 
forwarded to Edinburgh, and placed in the hands of 
Professor Wallace, one of the most profound mathe- 
maticians of the day. Professor Wallace, in returning 
the MSS., wrote in the following terms: “T here- 
with return the very interesting MSS., written by the 
Hindu youth, Mahendra Lal Bask, containing de- 
monstrations of various propositions in the Klements 
of Euclid. The demonstrations are, I believe, new, 
and at any rate they are the results of the writer's 
own reflections. I will not say that they are better 
than those which have come down to us from the 
Greek geometer, but on yarious grounds they are re- 
markable. A disquisition on a branch of abstract 
science from the pen of a Hindu is quite a phenome- 
non, It is such as would have done credit to a 
student in a British university. The writer has 
shown an intimate acquaintance with the logic of 
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geometry, and much skill in its application.” Pro- 
fessor Wallace continued to manifest much interest in 
the young Hindu student of geometry, and sent him 
from time to time presents of some of his own excellent 
treatises. Mahendra wrote to him in reply in 1843, 
and after apologizing for apparent negligence in de- 
laying so long, he thus touchingly declares his reason : 
“My Dear Sir,— * * * * After the public 
examination, at which I had given in my new demon- 
strations, which brought me to your notice, I began 
to be serious about my eternal concerns. A year after, 
I was admitted as a member into the visible Church of 
Christ. The peculiar circumstances in which I was 
placed stopped my progress in mathematics. My 
love of mathematics also became comparatively cold. 
“= * * My sense of duty also draws me back from 
that eager pursuit of it which I should otherwise have 
made. I perceive that for me to attempt to be a 
mathematician (excuse my presumption), is to leave 
hundreds of immortal souls in heathenish darkness. 
If God has been pleased to bring his gospel to me 
from thousands of miles afar, I feel it my duty to 
bring to my countrymen the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. And to perform this duty in the humble 
spirit of a disciple of the lowly Saviour, seems to me 
true patriotism, true philosophy, and true nobility.” 

Early in 1843, a building was erected at Ghos- 
para, which was designed to be an out-station of the 
parent mission, where some of the native catechists 
might labour, under the superintendence of the mis- 
sionaries. Mahendra was appointed to proceed thither; 
and with that view he married a young woman of 
excellent character and amiable disposition, who had 
enjoyed the instructions of Mrs. Wilson, well-known 
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for her zeal in the work of female education. He 
commenced his labours at Ghosp4ra with great energy 
and zeal; using the elementary books of the parent 
Institution in the lower classes, and the Bible as a 
regular class-book in the higher. The school was 
soon in a most efficient state, and his own account of 
its internal management shows how well he had 
understood and appreciated the system under which 
he had himself been trained at Calcutta. “Our 
main object,” he says, “is intellectual, moral, and 
Christian culture. In educating the youthful minds 
placed under our charge, intellectually, we have not 


forgotten that intellectual discipline is of far greater. 


importance than intellectual acquisition. To give 


you an idea how we carry on this part of the educa- — 


tion, we will state a few things. (1.) The boys are 
habituated to observe; (2.)to attention; (3.) to remem- 
berthings methodically and accurately; (4.) toreason— 
they are made to argue with one another, and now 
and then with subtle Brahmans, visiting the school; 
(5.) one object with us is to give clear ideas on every 
subject, and for this purpose recourse is had to various 
modes of illustration.” Besides his labours in the 
school, he embraced every opportunity, so far as his 
weak state of health allowed, of conversing with the 
natives on divine truth, and making known to them 
the glorious gospel. His journal affords many fine 
specimens of his tact on such occasions. 

Soon after his settlement at Ghospara, intelligence 
reached Calcutta of the Disruption of the Church of 
Scotland. The missionaries unanimously resolved to 
adhere to the Free Church; and the converts and 
catechists cordially concurred with them. It was 
hoped that an arrangement might have been made by 
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which Mahendra and his colleague should remain at 
Ghospara; but this having been attempted without 
success, the missionaries, unwilling to waste their 
strength by an unseemly rivalry with others in a 
provincial station, resolved at once that their catechists 
should vacate the premises, and seek an opening for 
usefulness elsewhere. Mahendra felt severely the 
necessity of abandoning his interesting charge, after 
having laboured among them for a whole year; but 
his courage rising with the crisis, he took an affec- 
tionate leave of his pupils, and bade farewell to 
Ghospara. He was transferred to Baranagar, where 
he might give his valuable assistance to Mr. Fyfe 
in the conduct of his school; and afterwards (I*ebruary 
1845) was brought into a wider sphere of usefulness as 
a teacher in the parent Institution at Calcutta. He 
taught in the Institution for three hours every day ; 
occupying the remainder of his time either in private 
study, or in expounding the truth to others, as oppor- 
tunity was afforded. But his days on earth were num- 
bered, and were now near a close. He was suddenly 
seized with cholera; and although, under skilful me- 
dical treatment, he seemed to rally for a time, he soon 
relapsed, and afterwards expired. He cheerfully 
acquiesced in the Lord’s will, and his latter end was 
peace. On one occasion he awoke with the exclama- 
tion “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” His kind friend, Mr. Ewart, who was by his 
bed-side, reminded him of Him who had uttered these 
words, and added, ‘ God will never leave nor forsake 
them who trustin him.” ‘ True,” he said, “precious 
truth; it was wrong of me to doubt it.” His heart 
was stillin his work. ‘ God,” he said, “has laid me 
aside. I cannot preach, I cannot teach, I cannot 
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argue; I can do nothing, and multitudes are perishing 
for lack of knowledge.” His departure took place 
almost without a struggle, on the 9th of April 1845. 
Dr. Duff’s estimate of his character is very high : 
“ He was naturally a young man of rare and shining 
abilities. He had a mind capable of mastering almost 
any theme, literary, scientific, metaphysical, or theo- 
logical ; yet docile and tractable hewas asa very child. 
Patient and forbearing, meek and affable ; he repelled 
no one, and gained upon all. There was about him 
something of innate nobility, which seemed to disdain 
any alliance with the low, the mean, or the grovelling ; 
and which aimed and aspired after the generous and 
the lofty. But the crowning beauty and flower of his 
character was, his deep, unfeigned, devoted piety.” 


2. Khoilas Chunder Mookerjea, the beloved friend 
and fellow-labourer of Mahendra, was the son of a 
Kulin Brahman,: holding office under government, 
and was born in 1821. He entered the Institution 
at Calcutta in 1833, and was from the first a willing 
and attentive scholar, although not particularly dis- 
tinguished by gifts or attamments. He was fond of 
school, but averse from the religion which was there 
taught, and secretly resolved never to embrace Chris- 
tianity. Yet, while others were attracted by the 
general branches of a liberal education, it was the 
history of Christ, as written in the New Testament, 
which soon awakened his deepest interest. His own 
account, written after his baptism, of the process by 
which he was led on to conversion, is so simple and 
eraphic, that it may be best given in his own touch- 
ing words: “ When I began to read the New Tes- 
tament, I took it with the determination to know 
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what the religion of Christians was, and not to follow 
; at, even though it were true. At first I was very 
; much struck with the life of Christ, with which the 
' New Testament begins. My feeling of compassion 
was so called forth, that I very well remember crying 
when I came to read the sufferings of Christ; think- 
ing and judging the innocency of the person, the kind 
of suffering to which the innocent person was sub- 
jected, and also thinking over the pious prayer of 
Christ on behalf of his enemies. I then began to 
compare the life of Christ, in my own mind, with as 
much as [knew of Hinduism, to see whether this 
religion gives any examples like that. I found none. 
In the school we had discussions about religion with 
our teacher, and [ had inwardly a good impression of 
Christianity, without examining any evidences ; but 
in outward conduct, the fear of man and the love of 
worldly comfort made me passive. 

“‘T was taken away from the school for a time, 
through fear that the contagion should reach me. I 
was urged, and even accompanied by some one, to 
bathe in the Ganges every morning, and to offer up 
a prayer thrice a-day to the sun, Bamunna, and the 
Rishies, although I knew at the time very well that 
they were not fit objects to be worshipped. I then, 
through weakness and want of courage, could not 
declare it boldly; but I showed my dislike to all these 
i things. Then one of my friends asked me what was 
1) the cause of this dislike. I said, ‘ Want of belief in 
I) them, thinking that my telling him would not injure 
i me; but, notwithstanding, it was known to all, and I 
was disliked, abused, despised for a while, for speaking 
evil of their religion ; but afterwards, through fear — 
| and weakness, I did all those things which my con- 
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science forbade me to do. O that I had not done 
those things which my conscience forbade me to do ; 
for by this I have offended the majesty of God, from 
whom all mercy flows! 

“ After nearly a year, I came back to the Institu- 
tion again. The class in which I was were then 
going on with the evidences of the Christian religion. 
After returning, I forsook all those sinful habits in 
which I formerly indulged, through ignorance and 
want of courage. 

‘¢Some months after, when one of my neighbours 
was sick, with whom I was acquainted, I went to 
pay him a visit on his sick-bed. I saw him in his 
last hours. Then, after a while, I witnessed his death 
with myown eyes. I was much affected by it. Thence 
I began to think of my own death. Punishment and 
reward after death, hell and eternity, presented them- 
selves to my eyes. I then began to be more earnest 
in religious matters, and I thought of attending every 
Sabbath evening in the school; and I acted accord- 
ingly. I used to hear, and apply the Sabbath evening 
addresses to my conscience, for self-examination. I 
thought of observing the Sabbath, which was difficult 
for me, being in a heathen house. At last some 
slight pain, and some other accident happened to me, 
which, through the mercy of God, led me to embrace 
Christ Jesus; which is great gain.” 

The missionaries, although in frequent communi- 
cation with him, were not for a time fully aware of 
the rapid change which was passing in his heart, and 
they were much surprised when, one morning in April 
1839. he came to take refuge with them. His friends 
had insisted on his accompanying them to some ido~ 
latrous ceremony, at which he felt that he dared not 
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be present. He effected his escape; and for a day or two 
found rest and peace in his new asylum. His relatives, 
however, came pouring in upon him, using all their in-- 
fluence, by tears, bribes, and threats; but in vain. At 
length, two learned Baboos, whose word he thought he 
might trust, “because they were educated men, and had 
English manners,” requested him to go for an hour 
or two to his father, on their solemn and oft-reiterated 
assurance that they would carry him back in safety. 
He went, and was carried off a prisoner into the 
country, where he was detained for three months. 
But having effected his escape, as “a bird from the 
snare of the fowler,” he flew back to the Institution, 
and was there publicly baptized, August, 1839. 
From this time he continued to reside at the mis-- 
sion-house, and to prosecute his studies, along with 
his dear friend, Mahendra. He was not so devoted 
as the latter to the more intellectual part of education, 
but was a fair average scholar, and all his exercises 
were characterized by sound sense and definite ex- 
pression. In 1842 he expressed his desire to devote 
his life to the ministry of the Gospel among his coun- 
trymen, and after due examination, he was set apart 
to the office of a catechist, when he drew up a clear 
and most touching statement of his reasons for wish- 
img to be employed in this service. He afterwards 
accompanied Mahendra to the station of Ghospard, 
having previously married a Christian young woman 
at Calcutta; and he was indefatigable in his labours, 
both in teaching the native school and in addressing 


‘his countrymen in the neighbourhood. His journal 


contains many interesting records, from which we 
select an account of his visit to the Baboo, 10th of 
May 1843: “I went to visit the Baboo. At the 
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gate one of his relatives began to talk with me about 
Christianity. As I was speaking with him at the 
gate, the Baboo being informed that I was come to 
see him, sent for me. I was conducted by the per- 
son that came to call me, and was introduced into a 
hall, where the Baboo was sitting with his attendants 
and courtiers. Immediately a mat was ordered to 
be brought, and I was seated before them. The Baboo 
had a mat for himself. In one tent his relatives, 
and in another the Brahmans, were seated. Among 
the Brahmans there was one who, of all the company, 
seemed to possess a great deal of influence, whose 
words were listened to with reverence, and to whom 
was shown all manner of respect by the Baboo and 
by all the assembly. The Baboo expressed his fear 
that we would jorce boys to become Christians. [I 
told him, No; Christ does not inculcate on his fol- 
lowers what Mahomet did. Mahomet went about 
with a sword in one hand, and the Koran in the other. 
If the Koran was accepted, then life and peace were 
granted; if rejected, then death was the inevitable 
consequence. Then I told him of the reasonable 
means to be used, and that would be used here—in- 
struction and persuasion ; and leave the rest of the 
work—that is, of producing conviction of sin, and 
faith in Jesus Christ as the only Saviour—to the Holy 
Spirit, whose work it is. Whereupon the Brahman 
said, ‘ All well; that is right and proper.” 

Early in 1844 Khoilas’ health gave way, and was 
utterly prostrated by an attack of cholera. It was 
succeeded by intermittent fever and violent diarrhoea, 
which terminated in a fatal decline. He lived for 
nearly a whole year in a dying state. He returned to 


Calcutta, where he was kindly received under the 
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roof of Mr. Macdonald. He had there occasionally 
an hour of darkness and distress, as when he said,— 
“ T cannot pray; when I attempt and wish it, I can- 
not attain to prayer; my soul refuses to pray.” But 
the cloud was speedily dispersed, and he enjoyed 
much spiritual peace. Mahendra, who was with 
him, says: ‘ During the last stage of his severe illness 
more especially, he was most resigned, and full of the 
glorious hope of immortality. ‘ I am,’ said he, ‘most 
comfortable and happy; this is the last stage of my 
illness: either way I am happy. The last time he 
spoke was, on being asked to take some refreshment, 
when he breathed out, rather than articulated, these 
words: ‘Lam hungering after Christ and his righteous- 
ness.” Ve fell asleep on the 26th of February 1845. 


8. Madhab Chandra Basék.—This amiable young 
man was, at the time of his conversion, in the second 
year's college class, and is described as peculiarly 
modest in his deportment, and diligent in his studies. 
He was not known, however, to have come under 
serious impressions of religion, until, to relieve his 
own mind and satisfy his doubts, he freely unbosomed 
his thoughts and feelings to one of his class-fellows, 
Jagadishwar. The latter spoke to him with great fi- 
delity and affection, urging him earnestly to the duty 
of prayer, and of looking up to God himself for the 
promise of the Spirit, who alone could effectually en- 
lighten his understanding and renew his heart. Mad- 
hab then expressed a desire to converse privately with 
Dr. Duff; and that distinguished man gives the fol- 
lowing account of the interview: “At the time ap- 
pomted he came. After a short pause, he was re- 
quested to state what he wished to say tome. With 
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a subdued and earnest tone of voice, which at once 
bespoke sincerity, he replied—‘ i ama sinner ; I know 


and feel that Iam a sinner; and I want to be sure of 


the way to salvation.’ On beimg asked how long it was 
since he felt in this way, and what led him so strongly 
to feel his sinful and lost conditzon by nature, he stated 
that it was long since he knew, and in a general way 


«confessed, that he was a sinner; that the mstruction 


xeceived in the Institation, in different ways, had fully 
convineed him that Hinduism was utterly false, and 
he secretly regarded it as a tissue of superstition, im- 
posture, and lies; that he had a general persuasion of 
the truth of Christianity ; but that, having no desire 
to embrace it, he gave little heed to its holy require- 
ments, In this very unsatisfactory state of mind he 
was ealled on, a few months ago, to take his part in 
celebrating the anniversary funeral rites of his father, 
who is deceased—rites of a highly idolatrous character, 
by means of which various great and indefinite bless- 
ings are expected to accrue to the souls of the departed. 
In the course of the performance he was enjoined by 
the officiating Brahman to present various offerings, 
and to make sundry prostrations before the domestic 
idol. When so engaged, he suddenly reflected that 
‘he was doing what he knew to be very wrong ;’ and 
that, besides, ‘he was acting the part of a hypocrite, 
in pretending to render homage to what he believed to 
be no god.’ On this reflection he was seized with a 
sort of horror on account of his sinful, hypoeritical 
conduct. He now felt that he was a sinner in a way 
in which he never felt before, and which he could not 
well describe. From that moment he secretly resolved 
that he would have nothing more to do with idols, 
but would diligently seek after the knowledge of the 
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true God, and the true way of salvation from sin.’ 
His inquiries now, became more intense. He came 
almost every day to retail the findings of his experience. 
He was at times troubled with doubts, but these he 
always candidly disclosed. At length, in the strength 
of faith and prayer, he resolved openly to come out 
from heathenism, and betaking himself to the mission- 
house, he was welcomed there by the senior converts 
as a younger brother in the Lord. This decisive step 
was the signal for a series of fiery trials, such as con- 
verts in his circumstances must lay their account with 
enduring. His elder brother, now the head of the 
family, came in quest of him. The first attempt was 
to lure him out, that they might carry him forcibly 
away. Being foiled in this, they entered his apart- 
ment in the house, and there for several hours the 
young man had to encounter a storm which would 
have shattered or foundered his frail bark, had not 
the great Pilot himself been at the helm. He bore all 
with the utmost meekness and patience. To the ques- 
tions put as to the reasons of leaving his family and 
home, he replied briefly and calmly. His brother at 
last clasped him by both hands, and, as if overwhelmed 
with inward agony, exclaimed, ‘Oh! my brother, 
why will you leave me—why will you break my heart 2?” 
The missionaries themselves, familiar as they were 
with such scenes, could not refrain from weeping at 
this touching spectacle. 

For several days the brother wad his friends re- 
turned, morning and evening, to renew the assault ; 
but, wearied at length by the fruitlessness of their 
efforts, their visits became more rare, and they relin- 
quished all hope of success. Madhab then expressed. 
an earnest desire to be baptized ; and all the brethren 
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being fully satisfied with his attainments and sincerity, 
he was solemnly admitted into the Church (on: 8d 
July 1842), in presence of several European friends, 
and about 100 natives, chiefly students of the higher 
classes. And the attention of the natives is said to 
have been as deep and profound throughout the whole 
of the solemn service as that of any European audi- 
ence could possibly be. 

But this youthful convert was not long to be spared 
to the Church on earth. He continued steadily to 
advance in knowledge, and, so far as man could judge, 
to grow also in grace. But, towards the close of the 
year, he had a slight fever, which was suddenly fol- 
lowed with decided symptoms of rapid consumption. 
‘‘ A more meek, gentle, patient, unmurmuring, or 
happy sufferer,” says Dr. Duff, “I have never seen. 
However severe his pain, the smile of healthful peace 
and joyful resignation to his heavenly Father's will 
seemed never to leave his placid countenance, but kept 
playing there like the softened radiance of a spirit pre- 
paring to meet its God. When made first aware, as 
he was at an early stage of his distressing malady, 
that, in all human probability his tenure of life would 
be but a short one, he received the intelligence with un- 
disturbed calmness and serenity of spirit. His delight 
was in the Word of God, many portions of which— 
such as the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17thchapters of John’s 
Gospel—heread and re-read. with increasing relish and 
enjoyment. Hewasremoved, for change of air, to Kish- 
nagar, and accompanied thither by two of his native 
Christian brethren, who attended him most affection- 
ately and assiduously. He died on the 17th February 
1843, and his companions wrote, announcing his de- 
parture, in terms which, proceeding from native Hin~ 
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dus, cannot be read without deep emotion. ‘ He died,” 
they say, ‘not hike a poor idolatrous and wretehed 
Hindu, destitute of all hopes of God, and heaven, and 
eternal bliss ; whose mind is constantly dismayed by 
the thought of the great day of judgment, and at the 
unquenchable fame of the eternal fire; whose con~ 


science is perpetually biting at the remembrance of 


past sins; and, above all, who is horrified at the great 
enemy, through whose dark valley alk must pass. 
His death was like the death of a most holy, pious 
Christian.” ‘There was this thing marked in his death, 
that, though he endured meoneceivable troubles and 
suffermgs, from the nature of his disease, yet he was 
very firm im his Saviour, so that, about three mimates 
before the departure of his soul from this earthly taber- 
nacle, he was able to hear with attention what was 
addressed to him, and even To PRAY TOO.” 


The three cases which have been recorded above 
belong to the class of first-fruits that have been al- 


ready gathered into the garner above—as if to remind 


us that they were not reared exclusively for the service 
of the Church militant on earth, but for the nobler 
work of the Church triumphant in heaven. The 
following cases belong to the class of those who are 
still spared as ‘“‘seed-corn” im their native land, and 


some of them have already devoted their lives to the © 


preaching of the glorious gospel:— 


4. Jagadishwar Bhatia Chargia was, at the’ time 
of his conversion, an intelligent and promising young 
Brahman, aged about eighteen. He had often mani- 
fested evident symptoms of deep impression while at- 
tending the classes at the Institution, especially those in 
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the higher or college department, where the doctrines 
are proved by Scripture texts and accompanied by expo- 
sitory remarks. Hefirst disclosed the state of his mind 
to his native brethren, Mahendra and Khoilas. They 
could sympathize with him from their own experience ; 
and their conversations with him were admirably 
fitted. to prevent the “bruised reed from being broken, 
the smoking flax from being quenched.” He stated 
to them that he wished much to communicate with 
Dr. Duff privately on the state of his mind, but that 
he felt half ashamed, and did not know how to do it. 
But the necessities of an awakened and unappeased 
conscience forced him to break through all restraints 
of bashful delicacy, and he came, accompanied by 
another class-fellow, both under the influence of deep 
emotion. Jagadishwar broke silence in these simple 
but touching words: “O, sir, | am in danger; if I 
die, what will become of me?” On being asked. what 
he meant by being “in danger, he distinctly declared 
that “he felt himself to be a sinner, not only in the 
words and actions of outward life, but especially im 
the inward desires, inclinations, and thoughts of the 
soul; that God was holy and just, and must therefore 
punish sin; and that his anxiety was to know how 
he might escape the danger.” His attention was 
directed to a simple statement of the glorious gospel, 
and he was encouraged to repeat his visits when he 
felt prompted to come. He returned frequently; and 
at length one evening he said that “all obstacles had 
now evanished from his mind, save one. He had no 
doubt that the Bible was the true and revealed word 
of God—that he could prove this by manifold evi- 
dence, external and internal—_that Jesus was the 


Christ, the Son of the living God—that He died for 
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sinners-—that he himself was a sinner—and_ that; 
therefore, to hum the gospel was offered; but, added 
he, I do not, and cannot, feel as if J had got a share 
in this offered salvation, and how am I to lay hold of 
it? He listened while his thoughts were turned to 
the Bible message, with an almost excited attention, 
as if watching to catch if it were but a floating 
plank of the Ark of Salvation, on which to hang the 
destinies of hisimmortal spirit.” At length he found 
*¢ joy and peace in believing.” 

Soon after, a serious practical difficulty arose. His 
father being dead, but his mother alive and residing 
about sixteen miles from Calcutta, he livedwith acousin, 
a senior in years, and his acting guardian. The house 
m town was about to be shut up, that the family and 
relatives might go to their rural home to celebrate 
an idolatrous festival. He went, firmly resolved not 
to be present at any part of the religious services, and 
anxious chiefly to see and converse with his mother, 
to whom he was warmly attached. There he was 
more deeply impressed with the abominable supersti- 
tions of his country; but he was in danger of being 
defiled by them, and, knowing the times of worship, 
he contrived to be out of the way, generally in a field 
or a tree, where he engaged in solitary meditation 
and prayer. After remaining for a short time with 
his cousin, on his return to Calcutta, he joined the 
little band of native converts on Tuesday, 2d Novem-- 
ber 1841, and wrote a letter to his guardian apprizing 
him where he was, and expressing his undiminished 
affection both for his cousin and his mother. In the 
evening, his guardian and other friends came to see, 
him, and tried every artifice to induce him to return. 
with them. Three hours were spent in earnest con- 
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versation, but hé remained firm and decided ; and 
Dr. Duff then formally gave him leave to go or to 
stay, according to hisown mind. He stated his de- 
termination to remain. Next day, an attempt was 
made to carry him off from the mission premises by 
force; and they were already dragging him along the 
area, when Dr. Duff rushed ‘to his rescue, and suc- 
ceeded in convincing them that he had both the right 
and the power to protect him, if it was his own free 
pleasure to stay under his roof. A guard was then 
stationed to watch the house, and preserve the peace. 
An excited mob was soon collected out of doors, by 
the rumour that a Brahman had been captured, and 
was about to be forcibly baptized; but by the firm 
determination of the missionaries, their violence was 
effectually checked. Jagadishwar was led into the 
hall of the Institution, and there openly and solemnly 
admitted by baptism, in the presence of a large body 
of his youthful countrymen. When the first ques- 
tion was put to him, as to “his renouncing Hinduism, 
with all its false’ gods, and idols, and idol worship, 
and caste,” he firmly replied, “Yes, I do renounce 
them all;” and taking out his “sacred thread,” the 
peculiar and inalienable badge of the Brahmanical 
order, he threw it down in the presence of all, saying, 
“And in token of my renouncing all, I throw away 
this for ever!” 

Jagadishwar continued to prosecute his studies 
under the superintendence of the missionaries ; and 
has on many occasions been eminently useful to young 
inquirers among the students, in whom he feels a 
lively interest. He proposed, also, to devote his life 
to the preaching of the gospel among his countrymen : 
and after having passed through a course of prepara- 
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tory study, he was licensed as a catechist by the Pres- 
bytery of Calcutta, on the 26th of May 1846. The 
following paper was given in at that time as “a state- 
ment of reasons for desiring the office of the Chris- 
tian ministry :’— 

“In furnishing a statement of some of the motives 
that influenced me to desire the office of the Christian 
ministry in preference to secular employment, I simply 
state my own solemn conviction of the subject, leav- 
ing every body freely to judge and act for himself in 
this important matter. 

“‘(1.) The divine commission,‘ Go ye,’ has wrought 
in me as a powerful motive to aspire to the office ofa 
Christian minister. 

“¢(2.) The love and gratitude that I owe to God my 
Saviour operate as a special constraint to engage my- 
self personally in the work of the Christian minis- 
try. 

“(3.) The deplorable condition of the heathen in 
this land, has a very great weight in influencing my 
decision of this highly important question. 

“(4.) The moral aspect which the world everywhere 
presents has led me, to a certain extent, to prefer the 
preaching of the gospel to every secular employment. 

““(5.).A regard to my own spiritual improvement has 
also inclined me to choose the Christian ministry in 
preference to every other work. Besides these and 
other motives, a frequent recurrence of certain passages 
of Scripture to my mind has greatly helped me to see 
clearly my path of duty in this awfully important and 
responsible matter. ‘ Whether, therefore, ye eat or 
drink,for whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God’— 
‘Necessity is laid upon me, yea, woe is unto me, 


if I preach not the gospel ’—‘ For the love of Christ 


ed 


constraineth me ‘—‘I beseech you, therefore, brethren, 
by the’ mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God; which is 
your reasonable service.’ ” 

(Signed) “Jacapisuwar BuatTa CHARGIA.” 


5. Prosunna Kumar Chatterji, and hs Wife.— 
Prosunna is by birth a Kulin Brahman—that is, a 
Brahman of the highest grade. It is one of the here- 
ditary privileges of this class that they may lawfully 
marry as many wives as they please ; and so high is 
the honour which is attached to connection with a 
Kulin by marriage, that a Brahman of inferior grade 
will often pay a large sum of money to obtain it. The 
consequence is, that the poorer Kulins make a regular 
trade of marriage: and for a sufficient pecuniary con- 
sideration, they ally themselves with as many as may 
be found able and willing to afford it. Their wives 
are scattered over the country, residing in their fathers 
houses; and on the death of their husbands, the 
widows can never be re-married. 

Prosunna, while yeta heathen, was married, but 
only to one wife. He received his education at the 


Institution ; and appears to haye made creditable pro~ 
gress in his studies. At length he came under the 
power of divine truth, and applied for admission into: 


the Church by baptism. After suitable examination, 
he was baptized publicly on the 19th of February 
1842. Inhis answers, previous to the administration 
of the solemn ordinance, he was peculiarly simple, 
clear, and impressive. When asked, “ whether he 
renounced Hinduism, with all its idolatries, caste, and 
forms ?” his reply was, “I do: and I pray God, with 
my heart and soul, that he may strengthen me by 
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his Holy Spirit to fulfil my resolution.” When asked, 
“Do you expect any advantage by becoming a Chris- 
tian?” his reply was, “If by advantage, be meant 
any worldly or temporal advantage, such as honour or 
riches, I expect no advantage of that kind; but if 
spiritual advantage for the soul be meant, I do expect 
that for time and eternity.’ When asked, “ What 
was your chief motive in wishing to embrace Chris- 
tianity ?” his reply was, “My chief motive is this: 
I am a sinner, I need salvation: Christianity pro- 
vides an almighty Saviour, which Hinduism does 
not.” 

Ata eeu: period, he resolved to devote his life 
to the work of the ministry, and was placed under a 
system of preparatory training in the higher depart- 
ment of theological study, with a view to that sacred 
office. While he was prosecuting his studies, he was 
usefully engaged in teaching the young in the Insti- 
tution, and in meeting and conversing with inquirers. 
At length he was taken on trials for license by the 
Presbytery of Calcutta, and being found duly qualified, 
was appointed to the office of a Christian catechist 
on the 26th of May 1846. He gave in a written 
“ statement of his reasons for desiring the office of the 
ministry,’ couched in the following terms :— 

“‘(1.) The prayerful but humble meditation on the 
love of Christ, as manifested in his infinite condescen- 
sion and deep humiliation in behalf of a fallen world. 

“‘(2.) The consideration of the entire devotedness 
of Christ to do his Father’s will. 

“‘(3.) The contemplation on the nature of the work, 
as the best, the sweetest, and the most glorious. 

““(4.) The love of the immortal, but sinful, souls 
of my fellow-creatures, 
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". «(5,) The sincere desire to advance my Saviour's 
kingdom in a direct way in this world. | 

‘‘(6.) The careful perusal and consideration of the 
writings of the apostles, especially the remarkable 
expressions of Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 16. 

“(7.) The meditation on the lives of the Christian 
reformers, martyrs, and missionaries, which I had an 
opportunity to peruse. 

“¢(8.) The Christian conduct, and truly missionary 
spirit of those disciples of Christ, under whose instruc- 
tion and protection I am providentially placed.” 

(Signed) ‘Prosunna Kumar CHATTERSI.” 

He was, however, as has been said, married before 
his conversion, and his heathen wife was long detained 
from him by her relatives. He had made many at- 
tempts to see her, but failed. At length, however, in 
September 1845, he found access to her through the 
intervention of a female relative, and on asking her 
whether she would like to go with him, she answered 
“Yes.” He procured a boat, and conveyed her to 
Calcutta. She was indeed about to be delivered, if 
we may use his own simple, but expressive, language, 
“not only from heathens, but from heathenism 
itself.” The unbelieving wife was won over by the 
believing husband; and having been carefully in- 
structed by the missionaries, she was publicly baptized 
on the 3d of June 1846, and subsequently both pa- 
rents presented their infant child for baptism; so 
that step by step Christian families are rising up 
around our missionaries, to strengthen their hands 
and encourage their hearts ! 


6. Umesh Chandra Sirkar, and his Wife.— Karly 
in 1845, Umesh was attending the higher, or 
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college classes, in the Institution, and was a young 
man of quiet, studious habits. For two years he had 
been, without the knowledge of the missionaries, 
under deep religious impressions, which occasioned a 
severe mental struggle. He concealed his state of 
mind, till concealment was no longer practicable. 
His father, who had long acted as money manager to 
one of the wealthiest families in Calcutta, apprehend- 
ing ‘that he had some leanings towards Christianity, 
removed him from the Institution. He was subjected 
to restraint, and kept under partial confinement, so 
that he could only visit his old friends and instructors 
by stealth. On his first visit to Dr. Duff he disclosed 
the state of his mind, saying, that for two years he had 
been fully satisfied of the falsity of Hinduism: that 
he had begun to appreciate and feel the beauty and 
power of Christian truth; that, in these circum- 
stances, some of his friends had placed the writings 
of Tom Paine, and other infidels, in his hands, on 
the pretext that he should examine both sides of the 
question ; that he had read those books, but found 
them so full of misrepresentations of what he knew 
to be in the Bible, that instead of staggering, they 
had only served to confirm, his faith, 

He was now about eighteen years of age, and two 
years before he had begun to teach his betrothed wife 
the Bengali language, with the view of forming her 
mind, in opposition to all the prejudices of his rela~ 
tives against female education. He was now anxious 
to make a public profession of his faith; but his 
great difficulty was connected with the case of his 
wife, now about thirteen years of age. She had 
proved a willing and docile pupil, and was earnestly 
desirous of still further instruction. She was already 
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dissatisfied with Hinduism; and seemed to under- 
stand some of the simplest truths of the Gospel. She 
told him that if she were once convinced, she would 
leave all, and follow him wherever he went; but 
added,—‘‘ What would be the use of my leaving all, 
if I did not feel myself ready to become a Christian?” 
If he left her at this time, by consenting to be pub- 
licly baptized by himself, he was apprehensive that 
they might be separated for ever, and that he might 
have no further opportunity of instructing her. He 
accordingly resolved to delay his own baptism for a 
time. By this time Mahendra was ill; and on visit- 
ing him, he received from the dying saint a copy of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” He read it with his young 
wife, and when they reached that passage in which 
Christian finally resolved to arise, forsake wife, family, 
friends, and all, and flee from the City of Destruc- 
tion, she, as if by an irresistible impulse, exclaimed, 
“Ts not this exactly our condition? Are not we 
lingering in the City of Destruction? Is it not our 
duty to act like Christian—to arise, forsake all, and 
flee for our lives 7” 

After the first emotion of surprise and gratitude 
and joy, which filled the heart of Umesh, there 
seems to have been a reaction of doubt and fear. He 
was sustained, however, under God, by the constant 
firmness and increasing ardour of the tender being 
whom he fondly loved. There were many diffi- 
culties, however, in the way of effecting the re- 
moval of his wife from her heathen relatives, and 
placing her under the protection of his Christian 
friends. But they were providentially enabled 
to make their escape, and were conducted, under 
the kind care of Jagadishwar, to the mission pre- 
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mises. The relatives assembled, and acted with 
great violence, attempting to carry them away by 
force. This being prevented, by the calm determi-. 
nation of the missionaries, they moved in the civil 
court for a writ of habeas corpus against them. This 
writ was refused. Dr. Duff had thus an opportunity 
of conversing much with the interesting young woman 
who had been so providentially placed under his care; 
and finding that she had improved rapidly under the 
instruction which she had received, both husband 
and wife were admitted to baptism, before a numer- 
ous audience, in the Free Church, on Sabbath, 28th 
April 1845. 

Owing to the want of suitable accommodation for 
native converts, a separate house was procured for 
Umesh and his wife, with another who lived with 
them; and it was there that the agents of Popery had 
an opportunity, which they eagerly embraced, of tam- 
pering with their principles. Two of the youngest 
fell into the snare of the fowler—the unhappy Harish 
and Benimadob; but Umesh and his wife were graci- 
ously strengthened to endure, and were only con- 
firmed by this sore trial of faith. The following in- 
teresting letter to his brother was written on the week 
of his baptism :-— 

“ My dear Brother,—I have received your kind 
note of yesterday morning, and perused it with atten- 
tion. JI do not wonder, my dear brother, that you 
charge me with ‘folly,’ ‘ inconsiderateness,’ ‘ rashness,’ 
&c., in following the dictates of my conscience; for 
I know the blind world neither can nor will fully 
comprehend why a man sacrifices all his worldly pro- 
spects, and willingly subjects himself to all manner of 
troubles, reproaches, persecutions, and even death 
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sent resolution to embrace Christianity is not a mere 
momentary impulse; it is the result of the calm, 
deliberate, and serious investigation of two years. I| 
have examined the evidences of Christianity, and am 
now fully persuaded in my mind that it is the only 
and true revelation from God; and the scheme of 
salvation it unfolds is suited to my present condition 
and state as a sinner. I am not ignorant of the 
Hindu Shastras—I know enough of them to justify 
me in despising and rejecting them. * * * In con- 
clusion, I beg to assure you, that my natural affection 
towards you all is by no means diminished on account 
of my becoming a Christian—it is only sanctified ; 
and, if you allow me, I will endeavour to show it to 
you in future. * * *—(Signed) “Umrsu CHanpra 
SIRKAR.” 


7. Bykanta Nath.—On the 5th of May 1845, a 
young man came to Dr. Duff, requesting baptism. 
He had been attending the Institution for about eight 
years. He had always been a respectable young 
man, and a fair scholar. He was now apparently 
much in earnest: he remained during the night under 
the hospitable roof of the Rev, Mr. Smith. About 
five oclock next morning, his brother came, and 
being admitted to see him, continued till seven in the 
evening to ply him with all manner of arguments and 
solicitations, excepting for a few minutes that he 
threw himself down on the floor from sheer exhaus- 
tion, Next morning again he returned, and renewed 
thesame scene. Bykanta Nath was left in the house, 
during Mr. Smith’s absence at the Institution, under 
the care of Dr. Andrew Balfour. The brother re- 
turned in the course of the day, and told him that his 
aunt was below in a palanquin, and wished him to go 
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down and speak with her. He went; and having 
sat down on the palanquin, he was suddenly forced 
into it, lifted, and carried off. Dr. Balfour, Jagadish- 
war, and others, followed; but in vain. The mission- 
aries then applied for a writ of habeas corpus, which 


was granted. But after the most anxious search, they 


could not find out the place to which he had been con- 
veyed. They were apprehensive that, unless he yield- 
ed to the solicitations of his relatives, by renouncing 
Christianity, he would be poisoned! They after- 
wards learned that he had been seen in his own house 
by one of his school companions; that he was chained 
by the feet with an iron chain ; and that he was crying 
bitterly. They found that his relatives had taken 
refuge for atime in the houses of some of the wealth- 
iest Baboos in Calcutta; that every attempt was 
made, not only to pervert his mind, but to corrupt his 
very morals; but that he had been enabled to resist 
all temptations and allurements. His friends were 
at length induced to allow him to return, and he 
found shelter once more under the roof of Mr. Smith. 


8. Banko Behari Basu.—This young man was 


providentially brought into contact with the mis- 


sionaries when they were in quest of Bykanta Nath, 
after his forcible abduction. Mr. Smith understood 
that Banko had seen him, from something which fell 


from him at the Institution; and wishing to investigate _ 


the matter further, he set out in the evening to the 
quarter of the town where he was known to reside. 
Not being able to find his house, he entered that of a 
Brahman, who sent some of his people to find Banko’s 
house. They brought himself. Mr. Smith said, 
‘¢ Well, Banko, are you not afraid to come out in so 
dark a night?” ‘Oh, no,” was his reply: “What! 


are you not afraid that I should take you and make 
you a Christian?” “It is to be a Christian that I 
wish,” was his earnest answer. ‘‘ I am a Christian ; 
I do not want to have anything more to do with 
Hinduism.” ‘“ What!” said the Brahman, “ you 
leave Hinduism! you leave our religion! Why will 
you do that?” “* Because,” said he, ‘¢ your religion 1s 
full of idolatry, and superstition, and wickedness.” 
Next day, early in the morning, Banko came to Mr. 
Smith’s house and told him that the Brahman had 
reported their conversation, and that his uncle, with 
whom he resided, immediately intimated that he must 
either abjure Christianity or leave the house for ever. 
Of course he was offered a shelter by the mission~ 
aries, and remained with them. He is described as 
a very fine lad, little, and juvenile in appearance, but 
about seventeen years age. He has frequently been 
under deep convictions of sin, and has for eight or 


nine months stedfastly abstained from all participa- 
tion in Hindu worship. He was admitted by baptism 
on the 13th of May 1845. 


These are only a few specimens of the fruits which 
have been already gathered on the mission field at 
Calcutta. Jour of the converts there are now licensed 
as catechists, and others are m training for the work 
of the ministry. 

The mission, although connected with one section 
of the Christian Church, has been so admirably con- 
ducted and so greatly blessed, that it has obtained the 
catholic support of all the friends of the cause in 
India. The unprompted testimonies of many pious 
Episcopalians, Independents, Methodists, and Bap- 
tists, as well as of the American missionaries, might be 
quoted if necessary; but one fact is sufficient to show 
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the truly catholic spirit in which this great enterprise 


has been carried on, and the claims which it has on 
the benevolent aid of all, viz., that already several 
converts, who received their education at the Institu- 
tion mm Calcutta, have connected themselves with 
other societies, and are actually labouring in their 
service. Qne has served with stedfast perseverance 
as an ordained minister in connection with the Church 
of Mngland ; another as a catechist in connection with 
the Presbyterian Church of America; and a third as. 
an agent of the London Missionary Society. 


